in any case to himself, and who, by his self-sacrificing loyalty to
duty, his tireless working power, and his gift of seeing things just
as they really were, built up Prussia as a great power.a You have,"
said Bismarck to Carlyle, " given us Germans our great Prussian
King in his full stature. You have presented him as a living
column-statue." In truth, not only for England, but for Germany
also, Carlyle created the first real portrait of Frederick. And it is
a memorial not only of Frederick, but of his whole period; the nu-
merous figures grouped about him appear in the ensemble; he
works them out, each according to his rank and significance, care-
fully or sketchily, on a large scale or a small, in the round, high
relief or low relief, but he forgets none of them. Much in the work
appeared later as prophetic, for only a year after this the Hohen-
zollern State made its reckoning with the " Habsburg chimera."

Carlyle's most representative work is his On Heroes, Hero-
Worship and the Heroic in History. It rests upon a single great
thought, around which all the rest order themselves unforcedly
and yet imperatively, and, as in all significant and fruitful books,
this thought is quite simple and almost obvious. Hitherto a hero
had been imagined as something splendid and even processional,
a stock pageant-figure. Carlyle, however, demonstrated that what
distinguishes the hero above the rest is precisely his simplicity,
his unvocal, unselfish activity in the service of an idea that fills
him and leads him mysteriously onward. His principal character-
istic is that he always speaks the truth, always stands on facts;
all other characteristics are secondary. He is the bravest man, but
his bravery has nothing dazzling or theatrical about it: he engages
in no wondrous adventures with dragons and sorcerers, but fights
the far more difficult fight with actuality.

This, more or less, is the unique discovery of Carlyle. Super-
ficially it is self-evident to the point of being commonplace, but
underneath it signifies a complete inversion of ideas as to the
nature and activity of great men. It consists, to sum it up in a
sentence, in the clear and resolute divorce of the Germanic from
the Latin ideal of hero. The hero as the Latin imagination con-
ceives him is the knight, the cavalier. He carries his feelings on his
tongue, and his courage on the end of his sword. He is highly sensi-
tive to the point of honour, but less so to the point of duty. He
knows how to bear himself nobly, to talk wittily and hold inter-
course with ladies. He is very precise in things of good breeding and
picturesque nobility, but less so in things of moral uprightness.
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